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The Organisation for Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment was set up under a Convention signed in Paris 
on 14th December , I960, by the Member countries of the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation and . by 
Canada and the United States . This Convention provides 

that the OECD shall promote policies designed : 

— . to archieve the highest sustainable economic , growth 
and employment and a rising standard of living in 
Member countries , while maintaining financial sta- 
bility, and thus to contribute to the development of 
the world economy ; 

— to contribute to sound economic expansion in Mem- 
ber as well as non-member countries on the process 
of economic development ; 

— to contribute to the expansion of world trade on a 
multilateral , non-discriminatory basis in accordance 
with international obligations. 

The legal personnality possessed by the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation continues in the OECD , 
which came into being on 30th September 1961 . 

The Members of OECD are : Austria , Belgium, Canada , 
Denmark, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, 
Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 
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FOREWORD 



The country examination is one of the major procedures employed by 
the Manpower and Social Affairs Committee to promote the fullest under- 
standing and application of the active manpower policy by the Member 
countries. For this examination, the country prepares a detailed description 
of its manpower and social policies, programmes and administrative arrange- 
ments and results. The scope and focus for this study are defined in dis- 
cussions between the Secretariat of the Committee and die Member country. 
The examiners for the review are appointed from among outstanding na- 
tional manpower administrators, scholars and die senior members of the 
Secretariat. The Examiners, through special investigations, field studies and 
interviews with leaders of various groups, appraise the programmes and ope- 
rations and prepare a personal report. They are generally charged with 
appraising the degree to which the particular country has adopted and 
implemented an active manpower policy for the promotion of the OECD 
goals of advancing national economic growth and rising living standards. 
They are also asked to point out tiiose policies and practices and special 
innovations which would be of general interest to other countries and to 
recommend such changes in policy or programmes in the particular country 
as they believe necessary to advance an active manpower policy. 

The Examiners’ report is presented to the authorities of the individual 
countries for review and comment. The major issues raised by the report 
and the views of the country examined are discussed at a meeting of the 
Manpower and Social Affairs Committee. Conclusions are examined and 
adopted at a subsequent meeting of the Committee. 

The country examination of the Netherlands is the sixth in this series 
undertaken by the Manpower and Social Affairs Committee. Similar exa- 
minations are in process for other Member countries. It was conducted by 
a team consisting of Mr. Bertil Olsson, Director General, Kungl Arbetsmark- 
nadsstyrelsen, Stockholm, Sweden, and Mr. Solomon Barkin, Deputy to 
the Director of Manpower and Social Affairs and Head of the Social Affairs 
Division, who prepared the Examiners’ report. Mr. Frank M. Pickford, 
Ministry of Labour, United Kingdom, shared in the early work but was 
prevented by illness from participating in the preparation of the report 
itself. 

This examination has been particularly fruitful, and examined in great 
detail whether the country had adopted and implemented an active manpo- 
wer policy. In this task, it was guided by the “Recommendation of the 
Council on Manpower Policy as a Means for the Promotion of Economic 
Growth” adopted on May 21st, 1964. The Examiners appraised the entire 
policy, administrative and expenditure structure in order to test its confor- 
mity with the above Recommendation. Besides defining the objectives of 
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this policy in operational terms, they considered the adequacy and appro- 
priateness of the administrative structure, the priorities assigned to the 
various goals, the policies and the effectiveness of their implementation. 
The Examiners’ Report considered the entire programme as a system rather 
tnan as a series of individual programmes or parts. . 

The country examinations have made clear that the specific form and 
contents of an active manpower policy will differ among countries. No 
single pattern is likely to fit them all because of the diversity in their levels 
of economic development, forms of government, size and needs. The prio- 
rities assigned to different parts of the programme will vary and therefore 
the manpower policies and programmes will differ. But they can all be 
judged by the common objectives ; namely their contribution to economic 
growth and the well-being of the population. This examination has deve- 
loped a methodology for examining the degree to which a particular country 
has conformed to the principles of an active manpower policy. The appli- 
cation of this approach to the Netherlands has been particularly productive 
since this country lias developed one of the most advanced programmes 
among the more industrialised nations and has made singular contributions 
through its many innovations in policy and programmes. 

The Manpower and Social Affairs Committee, at its 15th meeting in 
February 1967, agreed to the publication of the documents prepared in 
connection with the Examination, the answers provided by the Netherlands 
Manpower Authorities to the questions raised by the Examiners, and the 
conclusions adopted by the Committee as a result of this examination. 

W. R. Dymond. 

Chairman of the Manpower and Social 
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CONCLUSIONS OF THE 

MANPOWER AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
ON THE EXAMINATION 
OF THE MANPOWER AND SOCIAL POLICY 
OF THE NETHERLANDS 



The Manpower and Social Affairs Committee welcomed the exami- 
nation of the Netherlands’ manpower and social policy and its adminis- 
tration. It afforded the Committee an opportunity of examining the 
application of the principles of an active manpower policy in a country 
with many highly developed services. Some of them, such as regional 
development, supplementary employment programmes, social employment, 
seasonal stabilisation of the construction industry and consultation with 
interested groups, have reached such a stage of maturity and effectiveness 
that they can serve as guides for other countries. At the same time, the 
responsible authorities have shown a strong desire to improve their perfor- 
mance better to serve the nation, employers and employees. In 1964 the 
Secretary of State for Social Affairs and Public Health sought the advice 
of the Socio-Economic Council on ways of achieving a more effective 
manpower programme ; a report by this body is in preparation. 

The Netherlands has adopted as its manpower goal the fullest produc- 
tive employment of the nation’s human resources in an expanding economy, 
the basic aim of an active manpower policy as formulated by OECD. Many 
individual programmes now exist for realising this goal. Efforts have been 
made, especially during the past year, to achieve methodical coordination 
of such measures and policies, but much has still to be done to advance 
this process. Still further progress is necessary to transform the existing 
organisation into a coordinated instrument of an active manpower policy, 
efficiently using an integrated system of data collection and research and 
continuously redefining appropriate policies and priorities for tasks. 

Early action is required to implement this goal. To attain the national 
objectives the existing procedure for economic policy formulation and 
application calls for a coordinated system of policies, services and aids to 
deal with manpower. The full recognition and high priority which the 
“objectives of national manpower programmes... deserve from the point 
of view of economic, political and human interests” has still to be acknow- 
ledged. The current high rate of structural economic change calls for 
continuous shifts of emphasis in programmes, services and aids for recruit- 
ment, adaptation of qualifications, optimum productive placements and 
assurance of security of the labour force. Manpower authorities must now 
also be capable of responding quickly to changes in the employment situa- 
tion produced by conjunctural variations. 

The determination of the Netherlands’ authorities to find new solutions 
to the problems arising from the transition from a state of general labour 
surplus to that of labour stringency, both on a local and general basis, 
afforded the Manpower and Social Affairs Committee an opportunity of 
examining many issues confronting Member countries. How can the man- 
power authorities develop the knowledge and insight into the labour market 
needed in this new era ? How can the manpower agencies and programmes 
be co-ordinated with and aided by other governmental programmes and 
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those promoted by employers and unions ? How can the manpower autho- 
rities maintain the requisite flexibility of measures and administration to 
adjust quickly to new trends and conditions in the labour market ? What 
new measures, services and aids are required ? The examination embraced 
the full range of manpower problems and has therefore allowed for an 
appreciation of the operations of the total system. 

Economic Setting and Priorities for Manpower Authorities 



Manpower and social programmes in the Netherlands evolved during 
a period of labour surplus and unemployment and were developed to deal 
with such challenges. Governmental economic and social programmes suc- 
cessfully wrestled with these problems in the post-war years and helped to 
usher in a period of full employment, starting in 1959, which produced a 
growing stringency on the labour market. The national economic and 
social objectives were further implemented by regional development pro- 
grammes which brought about relatively higher rates of growth in the eco- 
nomically backward provinces, thus promoting greater economic balanc. 

within the nation. . , . 

Expansion of employment and production were not however universal. 

Employment, and in some instances output, have declined in individual 
sectors and industries of which mining is the most important. Agriculture, 
textiles and brickmaking witnessed a drop in employment but a concurrent 
expansion in production. Sub-divisions in some sectors and industries, for 
example small craft and retail shops, have suffered, while the total sector 

and industry have forged ahead. . . 

Cutbacks in employment are taking place in some sub-divisions or 
plants because of the decreases in exports and as a result of the impact ot 
the tight credit policy and fiscal restraints on the economy, designed to 
control inflationary pressures. These measures have relaxed but not elimi- 
nated all stringencies in the labour market, increased the numbers o the 
unemployed, especially in the building industry, and reduced the total ot 
job vacancies. The overall result has been a rise in the male unemploy- 
ment rate to 2.7 per cent (seasonally adjusted — 1.8 per cent) by the end of 
December 1966 from a low point of 0.8 per cent at the end of June 1966. 

These changes and varied situations make it evident that the man- 
power authorities have to be capable of dealing equally with conditions of 
labour scarcity and surplus, with deflationary and inflationary forces within 
the labour market, with trends reinforcing or interfering with the attain- 
ment of the desired national industrial pattern and other changes, lo 
achieve these ends the manpower authorities have to be able to give the 
necessary information and advice to the economic policy makers, assist 
both management and employees with the manpower problems connected 
with adjustment to changes, facilitate redeployment in areas of continued 
labour stringency and provide supplementary employment under conditions 

of labour surplus. . . , . .. . . 

With the recent economic reversal a new priority has arisen ; it is to 

assist in combating and moderating the adverse effects of the temporary 
economic setback on the labour market by assisting in the creation or new 
employment opportunities. These measures will also tend to reduce the 
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fears and resistance of the labour force to economic innovations and 
measures to achieve greater stability. 

During the last few years, the manpower authorities have had to give 
high priority to the recruitment of labour from new sources. The natural 
additions to the labour force have been insufficient for the needs of the 
rate of economic growth which was being experienced and will probably 
also be so in the medium term future. 

Co-ordination of Manpower Programmes and Policies 

To carry out the major obligation for policy development and imple- 
mentation essential to realisation of the goals of an active manpower policy, 
in the first instance, an appropriate system is required for co-ordinating 
manpower policies and programmes within the Ministry of Social Affairs 
and Public Health. In the second place, close collaboration is necessary 
with other ministries on matters within their competence which affect the 
realisation of manpower objectives. The Ministry of Social Affairs and 
Public Health should seek further improvements in the continuing construc- 
tive relations among the ministries by creating more adequate machinery 
for this purpose. In the third place, the policies and programmes of the 
manpower authorities, independent organisations in this field and enter- 
prises should be co-ordinated to shape common policies and enable each to 
supplement and complement its resources. Finally the Minister’s office, 
and the Minister himself as a member of the Cabinet, has the ultimate duty 
of assuring the appropriate recognition and priority for manpower objec- 
tives and promoting a high degree of flexibility in the use of the total 
governmental services and aids necessary to meet the varying needs of 
different economic conditions and areas. 

The duties of the manpower authorities should include not only the 
preparation of an annual report on labour market developments, but also 
periodical appraisals of the effectiveness and appropriateness of present 
measures, the enumeration of current problems and recommendations for 
further action. These reports should also be made available for wide dis- 
tribution among the principal groups within the labour market. For the 
effective functioning of the policy-making and administrative structure of 
the services concerned with manpower additional personnel is required, 
particularly with high level qualifications. 

In line with the OECD Council Recommendation on Manpower Po- 
licy as a means for the promotion of Economic Growth, the Minister of 
Social Affairs and Public Health and his Secretary of State normally and 
regularly seek the counsel of the interested groups in the community, such 
as employers’ associations and trade unions. These are represented at all 
levels, including the highest one, the Social and Economic Council. In 
order to assure continuing review and the high level of expertise necessary 
for these manpower problems, it would be desirable to have a group em- 
powered to advise the Minister of Social Affairs and Public Health on these 
matters. 

Data Collection and Research 

Adequate information, knowledge and continuing study and prognosis 
are essential for a system of policy formulation, effective and flexible admi- 
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nistration and labour market operation. The Netherlands’ authorities have 
been reviewing their statistical series and research requirements and have 
found it necessary to make changes and institute special inquiries by go- 
vernmental and non-governmental groups. Limitations of funds and per- 
sonnel assigned to the work have, however, impeded the speed of innova- 
tion and expansion. New kinds of data are needed from establishments and 
households (labour market surveys). More relevant and useful information 
could be obtained from improvements in the reports of the administrative 
agencies. For their most profitable use, complementary systems of data 
should be organised offering consistent, current information related to a 
basic historical series, designed to aid the administrator and policy-maker 
in following developments, appraising the effectiveness of present program- 
mes and defining new needs. Research and forecasting could be usefully 
expanded to increase the agencies’ ability to judge the conditions in the 
various labour markets and the development of new behaviour patterns 
The recent establishment of a new professional post in labour economics 
and labour market analysis at the University of Rotterdam is considered 
symbolic of the new importance which the scientific study of these pro- 
blems has acquired in the Netherlands and augurs well for the future. 

Relation of Manpower Policy to Economic Policy 

The manpower authorities have in the past actively furthered economic 
policies seeking to provide employment for unemployed who were able to 
work, while their social employment policy has covered many persons of 
relatively limited work capacity. The current programme of supplemen- 
tary employment projects makes an important contribution to providing 
jobs for the unemployed. Studies are under way to find methods for 
extending them to a higher proportion of people with experience in white- 

collar and manufacturing employment. . 

The proposals to assure better utilisation of human, social and private 
resources have also led to three important constructive programmes. .The 
first is the programme for regional development under the primary adminis- 
trative responsibility of the Ministry of Economic Affairs, which has already 
contributed substantially to the economic balance within the country. The 
manpower authorities are one of the agencies contributing to the formu- 
lation of policy in this area, besides administering the funds for aiding 
geographical mobility to these encouragement areas and other services, 
including retraining. Second is the seasonal stabilisation in the construc- 
tion industry which combines a system of payment to employees for time 
lost due to weather conditions, and a series of incentives to employers 
intended to advance winter employment. This programme is under the 
supervision of the Ministry of Housing and Physical Planning. Third is 
the experimental project for stabilisation of employment of farm labour 
which is organised by the Ministry of Social Affairs and Public Health. 

At various times legislative and administrative action in the economic 
policy area has been taken with specific manpower policy objectives in 
mind. The tax systems have been modified in order, for example, to ease 
the burden on families with working wives and to encourage the introduc- 
tion of labour-saving equipment which may relieve tensions in the labour 
market. The employment of special groups, such as women, has been 
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facilitated by removal of various restrictions. Geographical labour mobility 
has been promoted by providing specific incentives and aids. 

The manpower authorities have in the past advised the relevant agen- 
cies on methods of moderating inflationary pressures in the light of labour 
market conditions. Further development of this function is essential. The 
manpower authorities from their special knowledge can provide informa- 
tion on inflationary pressures in the labour market and on the likely effect 
of proposals in the economic field on the labour market, and can offer 
advice in these areas. 



Labour Market Stringencies and Some Methods of Relieving Them 

On the assumption of a continued high level of economic growth and 
the expected decline in participation rates for the population in the years 
immediately ahead, the manpower authorities will in future have to con- 
centrate on the problems of labour scarcities both in the economy as a 
whole and in particular areas and sectors. Agriculture will probably release 
fewer persons for the non-agricultural sectors and it is unlikely that the 
shift of personnel from small crafts and retail trade will be large. It is not 
certain that the contribution of labour saving equipment and tighter man- 
ning schedules to easing the tension in the market will be greater than in 
the past. In any case there is need for further data collection and careful 
study of this trend. Greater efforts could be made to advance effective 
utilisation of manpower resources in the enterprise. The manpower autho- 
rities should do their utmost to encourage concerted attention by manage- 
ment and trade unions to securing such effective redeployment by providing 
further guides and specific programmes for adjustment of the personnel 
concerned. 

New sources of manpower are likely to be necessary to attain the 
nation’s economic growth objectives. Foreign labour has provided some 
respite from this tension in many fields. Recent endeavours to require 
better social standards for foreign workers as a condition for their admit- 
tance are likely, however, to limit this potential source, as the nation’s own 
infrastructure, especially housing, is inadequate. 

From the economic point of view, the major additional manpower 
reserve in the Netherlands appears to be women returning to the labour 
market after a period of absence and women with family responsibilities. 
As the educational and vocational training of girls and the occupational 
experience of young women increase, the tendencies toward their greater 
participation have been strengthened. The possibility for women and their 
families to make a choice in favour of employment is still limited by bar- 
riers, resistance, lack of management skill in the deployment of women, and 
the absence of appropriate work schedules, insufficient community facilities 
and limited training facilities. While the debate on public policy for the 
positive encouragement of the employment of women with family responsi- 
bilities continues, the special needs of women now employed or seeking 
such jobs should be met. Training and employment preparation of women 
desiring to re-enter the labour market would be particularly helpful and 
might be provided by the adult training centres maintained by the Ministry 
of Social Affairs and Public Health. For many of these women, and for 
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some marginal labour groups, placement in employment also provides an 
opportunity for satisfying and meaningful work. 

Programmes for promoting the absorption of disadvantaged groups in 
the labour market have been substantially stimulated by use of the social 
employment schemes. Most helpful in facilitating the social adjustment 
of migrants from rural areas, and foreign workers and individuals with 
special personal problems, are the private reception and referral agencies, 
subsidised in part by the government, which have taught these persons the 
use of the social agencies. The latter and many employers have specific 
programmes and personnel for helping these individuals. They have not 
only shortened the periods of adjustment, but advanced the time when full 
productivity has been attained and provided successful precedents to encour- 

aee others to come. „ , , 

The appointment of a special counsellor for the long-term unemployed 

and hard-to -place, recently introduced as an experiment in the Employment 
Service will even further increase the number of active participants among 
these marginal groups. More specific application^ of the Manpower and 
Social Affairs Committee’s conclusions on the Employment of Older 
Workers” would also widen the receptivity of manegement to the recruu- 
ment of this group and would increase the use of measures for their most 
productive employment. The continued supervision by the central office 
of the Employment Service of the activities for older workers in regional 
and local offices would help assure appropriate follow-up and knowledge 

in this field. 



Improvement of Quality of Human Resources 

The increase in the participation rate of marginal groups, as well as 
the capacity of the labour force to engage in the more advanced employment 
developed in this country in recent years, reflects the progress in education, 
training and social adjustment programmes in the Netherlands, ine possi- 
bilities for more extended education created by the new law on continued 
education, the addition of general education throughout the entire appren- 
ticeship period, the spontaneous shifts of greater numbers of student to 
more general secondary education and the extension of the years of educa- 
tion, all contribute to the better preparation of the future work population. 
Similarly, the possibility for. students to switch courses of study at the 
secondary school level as their interests and capacities become more evi- 
dent, may do much to open up opportunities and raise the numbers able to 
follow more advanced training. The acceptance of a school leavmg age 
higher than fourteen years in compulsory education should be suppleniented 
by a close study of the need for extended general education for a greater 
proportion of young people, in order better to prepare them for the mdus- 

trial i^ ei Pj creage ' m num bers and types of vocational and technical 

schools focuses immediate attention on those who do " ot n 
formal education or training, now amounting to over 40 per cent of the 
15-17 age group. Those pursuing apprenticeship find that most of their 
time is spent on practical work at the work-place learning about the work 
environment and acquiring manual skills. These programmes should be 
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reviewed and shortened to allow for more general education. The appren- 
ticeship period should be an educational experience and supervisory agen- 
cies should test the adequacy of workshop training in these terms. 

The adult training centres are organisations for retraining people for 
higher levels of skills and knowledge in the building and metal industries. 
To serve the current requirements of a highly dynamic society, training 
opportunities provided in these schools and other centres might be extended 
or other opportunities created, to teach more limited skills and help in the 
upgrading of adults adversely affected by economic and technological 
change, women re-entering the labour market and other special groups who 
need such aid to become more easily qualified for placement. Financial 
help should be more widely granted to encourage adequate training and 
retaining programmes in industry, both to ensure their wider development 
and to promote the appropriate level of educational standards and content 
in these training programmes. 



Reallocation of Labour Force for Full Productive Employment 

Several special measures have been introduced in the Netherlands to 
secure the improved reallocation of manpower. Financial aids to geogra- 
phical mobility are available even though only limited use is now made of 
them. As part of the nation’s efforts to rationalise agricultural production 
and the small crafts and retail industry, and to contract the mining industry, 
the manpower authorities provide special services, including specific re- 
training programmes and local offices to help people who are leaving these 
employments. In a parallel manner, the government has provided special 
training and incentive programmes to help recruitment in the building in- 
dustry for which high production targets have been set. 

There is a great need for the Employment Service to play a more 
active part in encouraging job mobility in line with the national interest. 
One important step in this direction would be for the vocational guidance 
and placement officers to provide more information and counsel to indivi- 
duals and the public at large on economic and labour market trends for 
individual occupations and industries, and to help individuals make sounder 
economic judgments on occupational choices, notably as to the prospects 
for continued employment and level of earnings. For this purpose the 
placement officers should be more specifically trained in the skills of adult 
counselling. 

The Employment Service in the Netherlands has gradually been altered 
from an “unemployment office” to an “employment office”. This shift 
is being effected not only through improvements in the physical surroun- 
dings, aided by the long-standing separation of the Employment Service 
and the unemployment insurance payment organisations, but also through 
an expansion of its activities. It is beginning to reach out beyond the 
unemployed and hard-to-place and poorly operated sectors of the labour 
market. Instead of being primarily occupied with the placement of people 
in the lesser skilled categories, it should seek to become responsible for 
placing a growing proportion of personnel from all levels of skills and pro- 
fessions. Specific attention is now being given to the organisation of the 
section catering for higher-level personnel including university graduates 
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(and their occupations), in supervisory, professional and managerial em- 
ployments. More extensive use of publicity and advertising of job vacan- 
cies* would strengthen these efforts. 

Another useful approach towards achieving a greater appreciation of 
the Service by the general population is through greater attention to em- 
ployers’ precise needs. The Employment Office should relate its own 
efforts more closely to the enterprise recruitment practices and provide for 
a continuing review of the quality of individual placements in terms of 
their performance as actual employees. The central offices of the Employ- 
ment Service could do much to coordinate and advance employer relations 
and promote routine close contacts with national businesses operating in 
several regions. 

These and other extensions of coverage and service, both to aid em- 
ployers and employees, should enable the Service to use its knowledge of 
situations and developments in the labour market more profitably and assist 
in the more rapid and useful adjustment of people and jobs. Low rates 
of coverage of labour turnover and job mobility and concentration on the 
weak and marginal sectors may serve as an indication of the need to study 
the effectiveness of the Service. 

Even recognising that the free choice by individuals of the methods 
of job selection and finding is a basic principle in a free society, the Em- 
ployment Service should strive to attain the level of usefulness which would 
spontaneously attract a higher proportion of both employers and employees 
to its organisation, both to secure their optimum placement or recruitment, 
as the case may be, and to provide the service with the routine contacts on 
all phases of the labour market. 

The Employment Service has adopted some of, and should further 
elaborate, the functions of the local manpower agency. Individual regional 
officers now provide some information on local labour market conditions 
both to employers and the public. They participate unevenly in local 
bodies concerned with employment problems and the provision of services 
for special groups. They could assume a more formal responsibility for 
advising on and promoting the development of manpower, economic and 
other programmes to secure the optimum utilisation of manpower in the 
area. 

The Council of Dutch Employers’ Associations has announced formal 
guides for employers in cases of mass layoffs. These provide for early 
notification of the regional employment offices, and consultations with 
them on the conditions in the labour market and the possibilities of recruit- 
ment for jobs which may have to be filled after the lay-offs. Community 
manpower functions are thus receiving additional importance. The local 
advisory committees could therefore assume broader functions in advising 
on area manpower problems. 

The pilot operations for the decasualisation of the agricultural labour 
market and the promotion of stabilisation of employment among dock 
workers, are important examples of constructive activities which the man- 
power authorities should consider following in other areas. Similarly, the 
programme to assist miners to adjust to new employments and for the 
redevelopment of the economic structure in the Limburg area could serve 
as a prototype for the services, which should be systematically planned, on 
the basis of adequate advance notice, and implemented in areas and for 
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employments which, it is anticipated, will be adversely affected by economic 
change. 

In view of the current study of the programmes of advanced warning 
systems in case of mass lay-offs and of systems of individual notices of 
release, it is well to note that some countries report that such programmes 
of advanced notice to public employment offices and advanced notice of 
dismissal to individual employees, contribute to easier adjustment for dis- 
placed employees, and permit the Employment Service to bring its total 
resources to bear to help all parties in effecting smoother and less costly 
transitions. 

Enterprise Manpower Policy and Practice 

The place where manpower policy affects the overwhelming propor- 
tion of the working population, all those actually employed or about to be 
released or recruited, is the enterprise. The Manpower and Social Affairs 
Committee therefore emphasised in its basic statement that the manpower 
programmes of the “plant, establishment or industry” can make an impor- 
tant contribution “to the promotion of economic growth”. By its policies 
and practices the enterprise conditions the direction of manpower flow, the 
degree of utilisation and satisfaction of employees as well as the extent of 
their co-operation in economic and industrial change. 

The development of personnel and industrial relations policies at these 
levels, consistent with and complementary to public policies, is essential to 
the attainment of a total active manpower policy. Some enterprises have 
elaborated careful programmes to ensure the employment security of their 
employees and facilitate adjustment to change within the firm. Dismissals 
and resignations are now subject to appeal to and, ultimately, to review by 
regional employment officers. The publication of a set of guides for enter- 
prise manpower policy and practice, preferably developed jointly by mana- 
gement, trade unions and those responsible for the implementation of public 
manpower policy, would do much to secure the needed close co-ordination 
between the enterprise and public agencies for the advancement of the basic 
national economic and social goals. 

Conclusion 

The application of the above proposals would do much to promote an 
active manpower policy in the Netherlands. Having introduced many new 
basic principles and techniques in the field of manpower policy, this coun- 
try could play an important role in developing and elaborating the meaning, 
procedures and strategy of operation of an active manpower programme 
about which much has still to be learned. 

The examination has shown that countries with such manpower ser- 
vices and aids as are found in the Netherlands require, in addition, a system 
for co-ordinating policies and programmes designed to advance the national 
economic and social objectives positively and actively. There should be 
available extended administrative structures, information and resources for 
effective policy making and administration. Such a programme calls for 
close collaboration of government, management and employee organisa- 
tions, both to develop a consensus and to secure the necessary complemen- 
tary and supporting relations w’ith agencies and programmes of the public, 
the enterprise and the unions. 
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BASIC FIGURES FOR THE NETHERLANDS. 

IN COMPARISON WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM AND SWEDEN 





NETHERLANDS 


UNITED KINGDOM 


SWEDEN 




1962 


1965 


1962 


1965 


1962 


1965 


1. Area (,1000 sq. km.) .. 
!. Agricultural area 


33.6' 

22.9' 


33.6' 

25.6 


244.0' 

197.1' 


l 


449.8' 

42.8' 


i 


!. Population (thousand) . 


12,127' 


12,377' 


54,213' 


54,436 


7,662' 


7,700 


1. Inhabitants per sq. km . 
Most densely populated 


361' 


370 


222' 


247 


17' 


17 


part of the country 
>. Total employment (civi- 
lian occupied manpo- 
wer) (thousands), of 




8382 




348 3 






which : 


4,310' 


4,549 


25,007' 


25,311 


3,719' 


3,800 


a) agriculture (1 %) 


9.8' 


9.3 


3.8' 


3.6 


12.6' 


10.0 


b) industry (%) 


44.1' 


44.5 


■47.5' 


47.5 


41.5' 


33.0 


c) other (%) 


46.1' 


46.2 


48.7' 


48.9 


45.9' 


57.0 


d) women (%) 

e) foreign workers 
(thousands) - in per 
cent of total em- 


22.3 


23.1 


34.5 


35.2 




45.0 


ployment 

>. Gross national product 
at market prices : per 
capita, at current prices 


32.0 

0.7 


63.1 

1.4 


- 


- 


3.8 


4.5 


exchange rates US $ . . 


1,390' 


1,533 


1,780' 


1,812 


2,280' 


2,562 



L Source : OECD Observer No. 20, February 1900. 

2. Western part of the country, provinces South and North Holland and Utrecht. 

3. England. 
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► Capitals of provinces 

Number of people living in area 
± 300000 



V/A 








± 2548 000 
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Chapter I 



INTRODUCTION 



1. The quickest way to understand the recent socio-economic develop- 
ment of the Netherlands is to look at it in microcosm ; this report therefore 
begins with two examples. 

In the Eastern part of the Netherlands, in the Province of Drenthe, 
is a village called Emmen. The province is traditionally the poorest of the 
country and at the end of World War II Emmen was a place of no special 
importance in the area. About 54,000 people used to live there ; the main 
occupation was peat-cutting, there was no industry to speak of and unem- 
ployment figures ran high. 

The turning point came in the year 1950, when private initiative took 
the lead in bringing new sources of income to the area. One of the im- 
portant industrial concerns of the country, in need of expansion and in 
favour of decentralisation, found Emmen a suitable place in which to set up 
a new rayon factory. Local authorities, in close collaboration with the 
central government, built up the infra-structure necessary for settlement of 
industry. When sometime afterwards, a government regional industrialisa- 
tion policy came into force, Emmen was designated as a development- 
nucleus. Between 1960 and 1964, 20 new industrial undertakings settled 
in the area with government assistance and 45 extensions of such under- 
takings were registered. During that time 10,197 people, among them 
1,588 women, found employment in the new industries, bringing the for- 
merly poor village to a high level of prosperity. The traditional exodus of 
young people came to an end, and at this moment about 73,000 people are 
living in the municipality. About 48 per cent of the working population is 
employed in industry, about 32 per cent in the service sector, while only 
21 per cent stayed in agriculture. 

A small island, called Rozenburg lies in the mouth of the rivers Meuse 
and Rhine between Rotterdam and the North Sea. Located in the very' 
densely populated Western part of the country, in 1945 this area was cove- 
red by enormous concrete defences ; a few small villages and a bird-sanc- 
tuary completed the picture. 

The town of Rotterdam, which was almost completely destroyed during 
the war, soon revived and again became an important world harbour. In 
and around the town, old and new industries flourished. The Rhine- 
Meuse-Delta proved to be an attractive location especially for the rapidly 
expanding petro-chemical industry ; large refineries and other plants were 
built along the New Waterway, the gateway from Rotterdam to the North 
Sea. 

Nowadays, the oblong of Rozenburg teems with activities. The fa- 
mous Europort, partly still under construction, designed to receive mam- 
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moth-tankers up to 100,000 tons, is situated on its shore, and large trans- 
shipments take place from there* For a long time now the native 
population has been supplemented by new settlers, by fore.gn labour and 
by a very large commuting labour force, filling the many vacancies avai- 
lable. Many of the workers come by road every day from the c° 
and the islands south-west of the rivers; they used to make their living 
in agriculture. These islands, incidentally, like Rozenburg, are now linked 
to the mainland by Delta-work-dykes and bridges. 

These two examples, isolated as they are, can be regarded as signifi- 
cant lor decent developments in the Netherlands Within Mess than 

20 years, the country has become one of the in d ustr 'ah s ed parts > ofW 
tern Europe, changing its former predominantly agricultural character 
although international trade always has been — and still is — one of its 

imp0 NamraUy Ce this spectacular development has involved serious changes 
on the labour market. The steadily increasing demand for man P°^ er ^ 
resulted in a general tightness of the labour market in most sectors, even 
affecting agricultural production to a certain degree, while different skills 
and aSLdfs are needed for more and more people in th,s fast chang, ng 

W ° r ' < The basic principles of labour market policies as well as the organi- 
sation to serve fte labour market, have been i influenced stro by the* 
developments. The foUowing chapters contain on 

ture of the country and its population, and indicate how, within the 
framework of the governmental organisation and the general soci o -ec o no- 
mic policy of the Netherlands Government, the responsible authorities set 

2 ° WOr U°i,e S t te^tory°of E the Netherlands' is smali, the number of ha- 
bitants is relatively large and is continuously increasing. WiUnniK 33,600 

square kilometres (13,000 square miles) there is a _P°P u > al “" i 960 

lion The figure for 1940 was 8.9 million, for 1950 10.2 million, tor i you 
116 million fby the end of die century it is expected to reach JOmdhon. 

A birth rate of 2.1 per cent and a death rate of 0.8 P er cent are 
clearlv the reasons for such a pronounced population increase. Both rates 

from 1900 up to 1960 ; since then the trend has 

become mfre stable. In recent years the influence of emigration on popu- 

lat, °\hf r counuy b is e , n indled, one of the most densely populated m the 
world • it has more than 370 inhabitants per square kilometre (900 per 
Zare'mM Moreover, the population is unevenly distributed over the 
area Nearly half of the total population lives in the three western pro- 

a briatt JSr’SS 

be attributed to the fact that relatively fe w married women - especially 

1 i.e. the territory in Europe, pie territories of Suriname and the Nether- 

lands Antilles, belonging to the . ar ® n0t ’ 

2. Including members of the armed torces. 



with children — are willing to go out to work. Generally, the percentage 
of total population represented by the age groups from which the working 
population comes, is gradually decreasing 1 . 

Fifty-six per cent of the present working population had a primary 
school education only, 41 per cent advanced primary or secondary general 
education or vocational training, and 3 per cent a full academic education. 

The position of the Netherlands on the delta of the rivers Rhine and 
Meuse, has been a traditional source of economic activity in the form of 
international transport, trade, and the provision of services in general. 
Agriculture was another important part of the country’s economy ; land 
consolidation schemes and land-reclamation have been major policy mea- 
sures and still are important. Development after World War II showed 
the trend common to industrialised countries : a movement out of the pri- 
mary sector into the secondary and especially the tertiary sectors. 

The distribution of the working population among primary (agricul- 
ture, fisheries, production of minerals), secondary (industry, including the 
building trade and public utilities) and tertiary (services) sectors in 1947 
and 1960 was as follows : 



Table 1 . DISTRIBUTION OF THE WORKING POPULATION 
BETWEEN PRIMARY, SECONDARY AND TERTIARY SECTORS 



Primary 


1947 


I960 


M 


F 


TOTAL 


M 


F 


TOTAL 


20.9 

39.3 

33.6 

6.2 


18.0 

17.5 

64 

0.5 


20.2 

34 

41 

4.8 


14.3 

45.9 

36.9 
2.6 


4.5 

22.6 

72.7 

0.2 


12.2 

40.7 

44.8 
2.3 


Secondary 


Tertiary 


Rest 1 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 





1. Belongs to tertiary sector : mainly persons In military service. 



This development has been accompanied by continuing urbanisation, 
especially in the western part of the country, which has led to a general 
interest in physical planning (i. e. town — and country — planning). 

A feature not to be disregarded is the attitude of the population to- 
wards its religious structure. The 1960 census indicated that 40 per cent 
was Roman-Catholic, 38 per cent Protestant, 4 per cent of other denomi- 
nations and 18 per cent unaffililated to a church. The co-existence in one 
country of quite different religious-conscious groups seems to have led 
to a built-in tendency to find compromises. Social groups have been 
organised according to religious conviction or philosophical outlook, giving 
a special character to the community. The historical development led to a 
strong inclination to base one’s position in the social, the political and the 
cultural field on religious — or non-religious — philosophy. In this way 
the so-called "Pillar system” (“verzuiling”) came into being. 



1. See Annex 1, p. 79 for statistics on population and working population. 
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There are Roman-Catholic, Protestant and "general" schools of all 
types including universities ; the groups have their own hospitals, 'phonal 
mddance emiiration offices, and many other institutions. Society of aU 
ktods are Sed along the same lines. There is a Roman-Catholic pol.ti- 

cal party, and more than one Protestant party. 

Employers’ organisations and trade unions, of course, are no exception. 
The three largest trade union federations together represent 8 per cen o 
S organised workers, i.e. 32 per cent of the dependent working popu- 

lation # • 

The existing tendency towards compromise and co-operation was given 

a strong new impetus during the last war, when representatives of employers 
and of 8 workers P secretly agreed to speed up reconstruction after deration 
W fostering industrial peace. In 1945 the Foundation of Labour emerged 
as an aspect of private enterprise. Its aim was to prevent or solve indus- 
trial conflicts by organised consultations between the [ ed ® ratl ° ns of ££ 
ployers’ associations and the three largest federations o ^ ^ jarleW 
Government accepted the institution gratefully, and it contributed largely 
to maintaining industrial peace. By an Act of 1950, the Social Economic 
Council 1 took over from the Foundation the function of central advisory 
body to the Government in matters of social and economic policy, but the 
latter still retained its influence with regard to wage pohcy. 
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’ !. For more details on the Social Economic Council see also Chapter IH, 

p. 41. 
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Chapter 11 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1945 



A. THE POINT OF DEPARTURE 

end ° f 1116 S ®? ond Wor l d War in Europe, the economy of the 
Netherlands was at a nadir. Because of its reliance on international eco- 
nomic relations, die country had been severely affected by the world-wide 
e f° om ie, de Pression of the Thirties, which had not lifted by the outbreak 
ot the War. The real national income per head of population in 1939 
was only 92 per cent of that in 1930, and the registered labour reserve still 
: amounte d to about 10 per cent of the total working population. Visible 
unemployment disappeared in the war years, but that was entirely the re- 
sult of forced labour in the German war industry. At the end of the war 
practically all economic activity had come to a standstill. The war damage 
per head of the population was excessive ; amounting to 30 per cent of the 
national wealth. The health and the working capacity of the population 
had suffered severely. There was an enormous housing shortage, owing to 
the destruction of 92,000 dwellings and a standstill for years in house-buil- 
ding activities. The industrial equipment and agricultural machinery which 
had not been confiscated were worn out. Transport had come to a stop : 
at least half of the capacity was lost and there was a total lack of fuel • 
power supplies had ceased months before. In contrast to the production 
of goo& which had steadily shrunk, the circulation of money had continually 
swelled, causing enormous inflation. J iy * 

B. THE YEARS OF AUSTERITY (1945-1947) 

• t First ° f aU > large-scale imports of food and raw and auxiliary mate- 

enerJ^f £® Vltabl ® \ n ^ P ostwa r years to restore the health and 
energy of the population and to get production started. These imports 

forei S n . loans ’ ^ liquidation of foreign investments acqui- 
red in better tunes and by drawing on the gold reserves. 4 

Secondly, continuation of the inflation had to be prevented. In 1945 

® “, y J aS c f arried out b y a complete withdrawal of paper 

money and the blocking of accounts. This reform was rounded off in 1946 
by a capital-gains tax and by a non-recurrent capital levy. 

A senous drawback to new economic growth was the change in the 
political and economic relationship with Indonesia. It must be remem- 
bered that in 1938 trade with that country had yielded 425 million guilders, 
a sum which meant a foreign exchange income for the country’s economy! 

The following figures give a concise picture of economic progress in 
the years before Marshall Aid became effective : Progress m 
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